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Terms—The “American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 
riably be mB = it not paid within sis months. Anyone 
forwarding $10, shall receive 5copies for one year. ApveER- 
TISEMENTS not eaveotine 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 
portion. . Ommunications to be directed to the Editor 
or Publisher, and all tetters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
Samvex Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 

’ - . . . . 

EXTERMINATING WEEDS.—On this interesting subject 
we have received a communication from our esteemed cor- 
‘respondent, Dr. T. E. Bond, sen. which, being too late for 


this number, will appear in our next. 











Lasour— The great want of the tide water country.— 
Taking Maryland as an example for the whole tide-water, 
slave-holding country, we believe it might be safely affirm- 
ed that in the twenty counties of this state, one hundred 
thousand able bodied labourers might be profitably em- 
ployed in agriculture. That is—one hundred thousand 
could, with their labour, produce as much as would give 
them comfortable subsistence, supplying abundantly all 
essential wants, and leave a surplus.adequate to the sup- 
port.of a small family for each lebozryy: DL6 very lands 
that now lie waste, absolutely waste, in surplus wood and 
unimproved swamps in Maryland, yielding no interest on 
the capital which the owner esteems such lands to be 
worth, would support, and well support four times the 
present population of Maryland. When we say four times, 
we do not name that number as the result of any thing 
like exact calculation, intending only to be within bounds. 
If a wall, like that of China had been built around 
“the old thirteen” at the time when they resolved to 
set up for themselves, how different would be their 
aspect, and how much more highly cultivated, popu- 
lous, strong and comfortable at this time—But our policy 
has been, by the prodigal management of our public do- 
main, to set in motion a constant current of emigration, 
which has not only carried off from the sea-board,allacces- 
sions of labor and capital from Europe, but which has drain- 
edthe old states of their mostactiveand vigorous population. 
Inthe low price of the public lands, and the doors left open 
for speculation and frauds, the most tempting bribes have 
been offered for the desertion and abandonment of the most 
glorious climate and country that God ever spread out for 
man’s enjoyment, between the Delaware and the Mis- 
sissippi east of the mountains. Was ever country so well 
watered and so abounding in all that land and water can 
contribute to good living? Yet for want of labour, and of 
‘apital to hire it, lands lie waste and unimproved that 
would feed, clothe, educate and supply with all the 
necessaries of civilized life, twenty millions of peo- 
ple without: being crowded—Two things appear to be 
Wanting to bring our waste or unoccupied lands in- 
lo active productiveness—Capital—and skill and pru- 
dence to apply it exclusively and faithfully to that ob- 

ow can these two desiderata be supplied—Banks 


under a promise of benefit to the “agricultural interest— 
scarcely one of them in town or ont, that does not bear that 
prestige on its face—read the prontises of their notes, and 
you might swear that Agricola was the God of their idol- 
atry—some with rank imposture display sheafs of the rank- 
est wheat—others hogsheads of tobacco that look as hand- 
some as any that ever was made by a Bowie or a Barbour: 
—but these like the promises of political aspirants before 
an election—are made to the ear—and broken to the hope. 
The delegates of the landed interest, of whom these 
charters were obtained, have given themselves and their 
time too much to party intrigues—The thought and ‘the 
labour that ought to have been exclusively and conscien- 
tiously bestowed in devising means to give activity and 
profit to capital in real-estate, the best of all capital, have 
been devoted io their ownaggrandizement—or instill more 
disreputable subserviency to the schemes of profligate and‘ 
ambitious partizans—men who would sooner rend asun- 
der every tie of social and political existence than not. be 
successful in some trick of grovelling ambition and self- 
ishness—some of your new fledged friends of the dear 
people ! ; 

Is there no means by which the ‘wants we have indi- 
cated can be supplied ?—no means whereby the far- 
mer can anticipate what is in his land—Credit, which 
is so much abused in a two-fold sense, is the life-blood of 
anew country—lIt enables us, by the application of askil- 
ful industry to make something out of nothing—It is the 
true elixir whereby we are empowered toopen a goldmine 
in every unimproved swamp, and in every piece of un- 
cleared land—What farmer or planter, of ordinary 
skill, industry and forecast, that if he had means to 
hire additional force, even ten times as much as he has, 
could not support in comfort and pay that additional force 
and augment the value and productiveness of his estate— 
But where can he get the capital—If he borrow of a bank, 
it must be on “real paper,” to be paid back in a short 
time, even before his most rational and infallible arrange- 
ments for improvement of his land, have commenced to 
operate—As a general rule capital employed for the bene- 
fit of agriculture, ought, provided the interest is paid punc- 
tually, not be cailed on for any portion of the principal, un- 
der 12 months; and then to be gradually retusned to the 
lender at stated times, or sooner, at the option of the bor- 
rower, on notice to the lender; the security for the latter 
always remaining sacred and intangiblé—What legislative 
plan can be adopted to accomplish this end? We invite 
discussion—not in the shape of interminable essays, with 
long prefaces and shert arguments—like the Giraffe, all 
neck and no body ; but dissertations that come at once 
to the point, and so plain and practical that he who runs 
may read and understand. The reader will have a view 
of the use and value of capital in agriculture, as well as 
in manufactures and‘commerce, (for it is as indispensible 
to enterprise and profit in the first, as in the two last) by 


improving between “five and six acres of swamp land” in 


reading the following account of the expense and profit of 


Massachusetts—Here was an instance of expenditure in es made véry stro 
the first cost of improving—carting off the wood and roots,| snd Ecicor barns be fo’ aiid "Teg 


“ AGRICOLAS.” | Virg. 
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$808, equal to abut $133 an acre! and yet, the opera- 
tion netted #150 an acre! leaving the land, which was 
before. ‘ike thousands.and. tens of thousands of acres in 
Me:ryland and Virginia, altogether unproductive; in a con- 
dition probably, to yield hereafter 6 per cent. interest on 
a capital of $600 per acre! What planter or farmer in 
the tide water country south of the Delaware, being a man 
of any enterprise and reflection, who does not feel that he 
could do something in some degree approaching to this, 
if he had capital ! We once heard Mr. Crowninshield, 
formerly Secretary of the Navy, say thet he gave for land 
between Boston and Salem one hundred dollars an acrc> 
which it afterwards, (and which he knew would) cost him 
$50 an acre toclear for the plow—yet he was well paid. 
Ah, if in once glorious old Virginia and Maryland, with 
their delicious climate, pure water, natural canals to every 
man’s door, and originally fertile soil, we had the Yankee 
capital and labour, combined with enlightened legislation 
and genuine public spirit, what a paradise we could make of 
our country !—now given up to willows and pmes—and 
gambling and politics—Not that noble science of politics 
which teaches us how to use the power which is derived 
from political association, in such manner as shall secure 
the greatest good to the greatest number—but that odious 
game of party politics, which has for its object the mianu- 
facture of great out of little men-—the election of party su- 
pervisors of the road up'to party supervisors of the union * 
—which teaches the art of procuring fat jobs for the most’ 
influential, though they be often the meanest and most ig- 
norant of those who have influence at elections. 
To return to the instance of profit from capital employ~ 
ed in agriculture, we give the communication of Timothy 
H. Brown, who took the premium offered by the Commit- 
tee of Agriculture for the most satisfactory experiment in 
reclaiming swamp land—It is taken from the Report of the 
Rev. Henry Cotman, of the transactions of the Essex A- 
gricultural Society—We would write to that Reverend 
and accomplished gentleman for copies of his several Re« 
ports, but it would not be graceful to do so without pay- 
ing the postage—but if any gentleman who may chance to - 
see this, can send them, we will pay him in thanks and in 
American Farmers, though’we fear they are not current, 
where these reports are in circulation—we cut this from 
the“Farmer’s” well stored “Cabinet”, from which we draw 
many precious good things. for the entertainment of our 
RECLAIMING WET MEADOWS AND SWAMP! LANDS. 
To the Committee on reclaiming Wet Meadows and 
Sete Tanke: ee ee ee eee 
GenTLEMEN,—The improvement that I submit to‘your 
examination has been made apon between five and six acres 
of swamp land, situated in the town of Saugus. The mud 
or-soil varies from two to twelve feet in depth. Two 
ears ago, it was so “thickly covered with briars and 


ground. There were so man stumps and logs 


impossible to plough ; so’ I commenced ‘cutting the sur- 
face into squa t fifteen inches each way, and then 








have we had over and over again—most of them chartered 








harrowing, planting, hoeing, harvesting, coaling, &c. of 
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surface, and placed back the sods the other side up. This 

rtof the work I did in strips of about one rod in width. 
fa August, 1837, I commenced this. In 1836, I mowed 
the bushes and dug one. ditch. The stumps and logs I 
took out withant the help of oxen. Some of the stumps 
I should judge had y half a cord of wood in them. 
—There were a considerable number of trees that had 
blown down, and the meadow had formed over them. 
Many of them were perfectly sound, and some measured 
sixty feet in length. The stumps were very numerous. 
I found three tier deep, and under the bottom lay a pine 
log, that had some time or other been on fire. After go- 
ino Cver the surface and clearing in the manner [ have 
described, ' found the expense to have been, at a fair es- 
timate for the cor, $504. ee 

In the winter I hai'ed off the wood and piled it up for 
coaling. The largest ef the small roots I selected for 
my own fire, the smallest I burat upoz the ground. I 
commenced harrowing with an iron tooth he!Tow, as soon 
as the frost began to come ont of the ground. ‘The sods 
being fastened down by the frost,and the harrow passing 
over-the r side, they moulded away as fast as the 
frost would admit; and when the harrow had got to the 
depth of the sods, they were worked up pretty fine, the 
frost below making a bridge for the team to pass on. A- 
bout the first of last May I began planting with potatoes, 
without any manure. I cut the seed very fine, and plant- 
the parts near together. I merely marked the hills with 
a hoe, then a man followed after with the seed, and then 
another man to cever it. So I made speedy work in 
Fanting. I calculated to have the seed when covered, 
one inch from the surface. lused sixty-nine bushels of 
seed, that is, about fourteen bushels toanacre. | should 
not have seeded so light, had I not felt an uncertainty a- 
bout obtaining a crop, without the use of manure. There 
was but one man, among those I consulted, who gave me 
any encouragement. Many said I should lose my labor. 
To their astonishment I harvested 927 bushels of excel- 
lent potatoes. The expense incident to planting, hoeing, 
harvesting, &c., including the seed, I estimate at -$117. 
The land is now in a state that I can plough it at pleasure. 
On a small piece of the land I planted corn, and it ripened 
well... On a small piece I sowed wheat, but it came to 
no perfection, either in the straw or grain. 
e wood was converted into charcoal. In 1837, I 
coaled 1201 bushels, which sold in the market for $166 
40. In 1838, I coaled 4200 bushels, which sold on the 
hearth for $333 33, and I ascertained from the purchaser 
that it sold in Boston market for I sold wood to 
the amount of $50, and I estimate that which I used for my 
own fire worth $50 more. I have on hand one hundred 
cart loads of the bottom of the coal pits, which I value at 
$75, having had some knowledge of its virtue as a ma- 
nure. 














































The account may be thus stated : 


Proceeds of Coal in 1837, $166 40 

do do in 1838, -* “93333 
Value of crop of Potatoes at 50 cts. a bushel, 463 60 
Value of Ashes for manure, &c. 75 00 
Value of Wood sold, 50 00 
Value of Wood used, 50 00 


value of the land, it being now worth 
125 an acre, and originally thought to be > 565 00 
“worth only $12 an acre, 





$1702 23 
; Fog mils $504 00 
ing and cleari c. 
Carting Sed ot roots, 35 00 
Harrowing, kc. 12 00 
Planting, ocing, harvesting, &e. 117 00 
Coaling in 1837, 40 00 — 





Balance in favor of the experiment, $894 23 
Shean shou. two acres more of similar land, that I am 


pany ars ay tape , win y much hard labor, 
it yields a fair . Yours with respect, 

“ ugus, Dec. 7, 1838. ‘- Sas HY m. SOOWN. 
"The society appears to be in a very flourishing condi- 
tion. _ Its funds, invested in safe and productive stocks, 
amount to seven thousand five hundred and seventy dol- 
- Jars-and ten cents. Five hundred and six dollars were 
.. awarded in premiums during the last year—The society, 
__ under the t of 


w managemen and nt men, has been 
eminently successful in creating Keeping alive a spirit 
agricultural improvement, to the great road arg wt 


ft 
4 


the 


efit of the county of Essex, and the surrounding neigh- 
borhoods. 





BaLDWIN’s PORTABLE Press, ror Hay, Cotton, &c. 
—This is an invention of the greatest importance to far- 
mers and planters. We- have seen the model of this ma- 
chine, patented on Washington’s birth-day last, by Mr. J. 
C. Baldwin, and after exhibiting it to a machinist of high 
character, without professing ourselves to have an eye for 
machinery, we have nodoubt thatthe inventor does not ex- 
aggerate in saying that “its portability, expedition, simple 
and cheap construction, and great power, give this press 
decided advantages over all others now in use. The hay 
grower can place this press alongside his hayrick, or in 
his meadow, and pack his hay in the best manner for the 
home or distant market, thereby insuring himself the best 
prices, and saving a large portion of time, labor and loss 
of hauling loose hay.” 

There is no invention which we have more desired to 
soe accomplished than one which will enable the farmer, 
by a cheap and simple process to pack in a portable form 
for market, his surplus hay, straw, fodder, shucks, cotton, 
tobacco, &c. The toggle joint is the peculiar acting 
power—lIt is believed that for pressing cotton, this ma- 
chine will, at less ‘han one-third the cost, do the work 
of the costly hydraulic and screw presses now in use 
at the south. Any common carpenter can make one, and 
for hay, fobacco, apples, &c.it ought not, weshould think, 
to costthe farmer more than 20 or $25. There will no long- 
er beany necessity for grinding the apple to make cider— 
With the power of one horse, it is believed that se- 
ven or eight hundred tons of pressure may be applied. 
All arrangements will be made forthwith for the sale of 
the patent rights, and the supply of presses to order, of 
which further and more particular notice will be given in 
an early number of the American Farmer. 

The impressions here stated are confirmed by conver- 
sation with Capt. H. L. Thistle, in whose representations 
we place the most implicit confidence. 





To “A Farmer”—No desire was entertained to dis- 
parage the judiciary, by any thing said in the first number 
of the Farmer. The quotation from Shakspeare was in 
the way of badinage. It was used lightly and without re- 
flection, and therefore, strictly speaking, improperly—but 
certainly not with any malice or evil intention towards an 
institution which we are beginning to regard under the prac- 
tical operation of our system as the great if not last safe- 
guard of the country. In the last sentence, reflected on by 
“A Farmer,” we see nothing to censure, unless a Farmer 
would contend that judges are infallible, and like Kings, 
can do no wrong—For ourselves we have lived long e- 
nough to know that they are not all passionless, and to 
suspect that they are not all incorruptible. We think we 
remember the partizan feelings of a court, to have sent an 
honest but excitable and dissipated man to the peniten- 
tiary before now—What do we see in the papers every 
day of the proceedings of the local judges in a certain 
southern State; but we are obliged to a Farmer for letting 
us know that “ the legislature have long since taken from 
“ the judges of the County Courts all power and controul 
“over the granting of retailers.and ordinary licenses.” 
We stand corrected, or rather informed. We much doubt 
if the power has been as well placed elsewhere. But 
where are the grand juries that sleep over these glaring 
nuisances—the grog-shops? dens of corruption to black 
and white—recipients notoriously of stolen goods—Much 
however of this evil is attributable to the low state of 
public morals, and that it is generated by a morbid thirst 
for popularity—one which leads men who call themselves 
gentlemen, to lower themselves down to the level, and to 
recognize and shake hands with men whom they more 
than suspect to be receivers of stolen goods? as if the re- 





ceiver were not as bad, and often worse than the thief.— 








Could mere demagogues come to be despised as they 
ought, and a more elevated tone of moral sentiment pre- 
vail, these pests of society would shrink under the frown 
of universal contempt. 





Review or THE Tosacco Marker. 
Annapolis, June 22, 1839, 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Permit me to suggest to you as the conductor of an 
agricultural paper, the propriety of publishing a weekly 
review of the tobacco market at all the principal marts for 
the sale of that important staple in this country, includ- 
ing also the sales made in foreign countries. Such a re 
view would present at a glance the true condition of the 
tobacco trade in every portion of this country and in 
Europe, and I know of nothing which’would tend more 
to enlighten the planters of tobacco on the subject of the 
real value of that article than such a weekly review. 
The fact is, they stand very much in need-of informatio 
on that subject, and have much reason to complain thie 
heretofore they have been kept in so much darkness in 
reference to so important a staple of the South. Let such 
a review be a standing article in your useful paper, and [ 
predict its usefulness will be ten-fold to yourself and the. 
planter. Yours, very respectfully, 

TuHomaseF. Bowiz. 

Nothing can be more obvious than the importance of 
the suggestions in the preceding—we will endeavour to 
comply with them, but it willy require the aid of gentle- 
men of candour, conversant with the tobacco trade be- 
tween the United States and the different European mar- 
kets, and once a month is as often as such a review could 
be made, or prove useful—we promise not to lose sight of 
the subject, and solicit the aid of gentlemen familiar with 
and interested in the matter. 





For the American Farmer. 
Improvep Corn SHELLER. 


Some years ago, when I retired to my farm, and devot- 
ed my attention chiefly to agriculture, I found in its pro- 
secution two painful operations to my people and horses: 
treading out my wheat, and thrashing my corn with the 
old corn cradle. From the first, I was soon relieved, by 
the purchase of a wheat machine. I more than once 
carefully examined the shops in Baltimore for an efficient 
corn sheller, and at different times procured two, neither 
of which answered my expectations; which induced me 
to try my own powers of invention. After some experi- 
ments I constructed one, which satisfied me, and which 
I continue to use; she will shell fifty bushels to the hour, 
either by hand or horse power. For my grist, she an- 
swers well by hand power, but I found it too severe on 
my people, to shell my crop for market. Last year I 
purchased a two horse power, for which I gave fifty-five 
dollars, and I can now shell out my crop, with ease to 
my people and horses, and with satisfaction to myself. 
To economise and lighten labor, is an object worthy the 
attention of every farmer. 

My corn sheller requires two active, brisk men, to feed 
her, and another to clean the corn when shelled from the 
machine; the other work consists in bringing corn, carrying 
away the cobs and driving the horses, which can be done 
by women and boys. The machine is simple and strong, 
and I should think could be made in Baltimore at a profit 
for $25 or $30. If any mechanic, to whom you would 
give a letter, desires to see the machine, I would show 
her to him at my residence. Mr. Pearce, the member of 
Congress from this District, upon enquiry, at my request, 
at the Patent office, learnt that a machine of the same 
character with mine, had been patented as long ago as 
1820. Wm. CarMICHAEL. 

Wye, Q. A. County, 18th June, 1839. 





For the American Farmer. 
Pine—lIts indications and uses. 
Wasninoron, 13th June, 1839. 


Dear Skinner—I have always been of the opinion that 
the Pine was the spontaneous production of nature, grow- 
ing where nothing else would, and the result of a particu- 
lar state of soil—useless and pernicious to land. My opi- 
nion has undergone a material change, from an examina- 
tion and enquiry upon this subject. A few days ago I 





visited Halifax Court House in Virginia, where I had not 
been for 25 years—at that time it presented an almost un- 
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ken prospect of barren, worn-out and uncultivated land, 
~ yarcnciows efete of Tobacco cultivation without any 
attempt at improvement. What then was my surprise up- 
onmy late visit to find a regenerated country, where for- 
merly were worn outuncultivated fields, a thick and dense 
forest of the pine tree—and what most added to my sur- 
ise, in every instance (where the rays of the sun and air 
were not entirely excluded by thedenseness ofthe growth) 
luxuriant with in many instances compact sward— 
An intelligent landlord at the Court House to whom I in- 
troduced the subject, assured me that great benefits had re- 
sulted from the growth of pine ; that withoutit the country 
could never have recovered from its former pernicious cul- 
tivation—he said, when a boy (he is I should suppose a- 
bout 45) that he recollected but one smell pine grove in 
the county. Com. Jones of the Navy, who settled some 
years ago in the county; and who is a practical farmer 
as well as a gentleman of science, informed me that the 
first pine in his neighborhood was produced by burrs of 
the tree, sent by his father from the lower country of Vir- 
ginia. His neighborhood is now covered with a vigorous 
wth. 
e The operation of improvement is, first, the exclusion 


. of the seed—The great benefit is the constant falling of 


the leaves, which contain a supply of oil, aided by the de- 
cay of weaker trees and falling off of bark. After the 
growth has become luxuriant, they are cut down and re- 
main on the ground one, but to greater advantage two 
years to rot, and exclude the sun, through which grows 
arank supply of weeds—the entire mass is then burnt, 
leaving the-soil in an improved state, or at least so much 
improved as to take care of itself—I am told, for I speak 
only upon the information of others, that the seed of the 
pine is light, and is blown great distances by the wind— 
that it is covered with a rosin, which after becoming hard 
will not vegetate, but in its soft state grows with great fa- 
cility without regard to the poverty of the soil, in gullies 
as well as elsewhere, soon protecting the ground from the 
rays of the sun. How often have we seen attempts made 
to transplant the pine for hedges and ornament, and how 
seldom do they survive the summer droughts—How much 
better to procuré and save the seed when fresh, where 
success would be certain. Query? would not the intro- 
duction of the pine in many parts of Maryland, now ex- 
hausted from the same character of cultivation, be a means 
of reclaiming land, which may perhaps otherwise be 
doomed to an age of barrenness? 





EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Chuckatuck, Nansemond eee 
Virginia, June 12th, 1839. 

Sin—I perceive with much pleasure that you have de- 
cided to resume your labors as Editor of an Agricultural 
Journal. As soon as I saw the annunciation, it occured 
strongly to my mind, that the agriculturalists of this 
country owed you a debt, which might in part at least be 
discharged by a liberal support of your present undertak- 
ing. I believe you may justly be regarded as the pioneer 
in the cause of agricultural periodicals in this country, 
and although we now have many ably conducted journals, 
the first series of volumes of the “American Farmer,” 
will not lose by a comparison with any now in exist- 
ence. In that work you seem to have been successful in 
Gristing the active co-operation of some_of the best wri- 
ters and farmers of that day, and indeed, as the lapse of 
some fifteen or twenty years, must have made sad havoc 
with your old list of subscribers and contributors, might 
it not be well to republish in something like regular suc- 
cession a judicious selection from the many valuable 
papers in the older volumes of the “Farmer.” 

The cause of agricultural improvement is certainly pro- 
gressing in this section of the old dominion, and all on 
whose minds the love of native soil and its many pleasing 
associations operate, must wish it God speed. The ef- 
forts of the Editor of the Farmers’ Register, has largely 
contributed to excite a spirit of improvement, and his val- 
nable essay on calcareous manures, will I think, effect 
lasting good to all portions of the country, where such 
deposits abound, or are to be obtained. 

His opinions however have to work their way through 
many long indulged habits and prejudices; and the very 
injudicious mode of applying marl, and the still more 
injudicious method of cultivating the soil after the appli- 
cation, all tend to limit the employment of this valuable 
improver of the soil. 

His opinions however will triumph, and accomplish for 








lower Virginia a ‘happy destiny. It needs not the spirit 
of prophecy to foresee that a renovated soil, densely pop- 
ulated with an enligntened and contented people, will in 
coming years bear witness to his “merits, and secure to 
him an enviable fame ‘long after the noisy politicians of 
the day shall have passed from the memory of the “old- 
est. inhabitant.” eet L >: : 
The general use of marl or lime, in:connection with a 
judicious system of drainage would materially improve 
the healthiness-of the tide water portion of the State, 
and if our enlightened Legislators could be made to take 
any pride or interest in the development of the resour- 
‘ees of this neglected part of the commonwealth, emigra- 
tion would cease, and with it the hitherto downward ten 
dency of the country. 
It is much easier however to engage our Legislators 
in protracted and costly discussions of metaphysical and 
hair splitting prineiples of political economy, than to ex- 
cite their attention to the more useful and important ob- 
jects of agricultural improvement. I did not however sit 
down to write you an essay, but to give you evidence of 
my gratitude for former favors and confidence in forth- 
coming ones, by sending you ten dollars for four copies 
of your paper to be forwarded as directed below. 
Respectfully, &c. C.. Finney. 


From a gentleman of ample fortune and the highest re 
spectability in the upper part of Anne Arundel county : 
“The nuisanee of grog-shops is becoming to us who 


own negroes a greater evil than abolition ; the latter is a 


theory which its disciples know what they will get if 
they come topreach it. The former is at your door and 
is at work atnight. I can shew you one whichis kept 
by an officer of the present administration of our state, 
and that officer by his oath obliged to put them down. 
It needs legislation, and that of the strongest kind, making 
it easier to establish facts which are known to all, known 
to the courts, and making the penalty much greater. 

“ The farmer is neglected and forgotten, in the strife for 
office, the thirst for popularity, and the eternal contestsfor 
charters of all kinds. No reports of any value, no boun- 
ties or premiums for new agricultural productions. which 
might add millions to the wealth of a state, are ever 
thought of but fora moment. Because we ask for the 
least we get nothing. An agricultural school. cannot be 
established because it might give more power to the dom- 
inant party; a pattern farm cannot be established because 
it may increase patronage—Where and when is this to end 
if we do not take up the matter ourselves, and urge it 
strongly upon those who call themselves the public ser- 
vants.”” 


Friendly—We hope to receive many more like the fol- 
lowing from our old friends : 


“Greensboro”, N. C. June 11th, 1839—Dear Sir : I re- 
ceived the first number of the American Farmer sent me 


last week, and J assure you that it will afford me great, 


pleasure to aid you in its circulation. I have procured 
five subscribers, and now enclose you ten dollars, for 
which you will please send the American Farmer to the 
following persons at this office: Hon. J.M. Dick, Dr.Jno. 
A. Mebane, R. M. Sloan and Robt. Lindsay, Esqs. I will 
still try to increase the number of subscribers. Very re- 
spectfully, yr. obt. servt. I. J. M. Linpsay.” 


“Montgomery, Ala. June 13, 1839—Our crops of wheat 
are very fine ; oats will be cut off by the present drought ; 
it is near four weeks since we have had rain. The corn 
crops are already very much injured, the most of it-is in 
silk and tassel. Cotton crops are improving, altho’ the 
louse has been very bad this spring. Consider me a sub- 


scriber to your paper, and will send you the one_thing. 


needful so soon as I can get one more farmer to take it, 
and so send a five. Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
; L. E. Harrison.” 


“ Talbot County, Md. June 18th—The wheat crop is 
much scabbed ; there will be a large crop of straw, but J 
fear the grain will not be abundant. Thecorn looks well.” 


To the Publisher of the American Farmer: ; 

“Thompson’s * Roads, Louisa Co. Va. June 14, 1839 
—Herewith you will receive five dollars, the price of sub- 
scription to two of your papers, one of which you will 
please send to Thomas Shelton, Esq. and the other to 
Lancelop Minot, Jr. P. Master at Thompson’s > Roads, 


Louisa,'‘Va. Mr. Shelton’s too, is to be directed to the 
peg TT 8 Be tte % 8 7 

Permit me to congratulate you, and through you the 
farming community more particularly, on the accession to 
its editorial départment of so efficient and powerful an 
aid'as Mr. Skinner—apart from his experience, he seems 
by fiature to possess a rate tact at exciting the public 
‘mind “to deeds of noble daring,” in the way of agricul- 
tural improvement; and as I conceive exciting them to the 
promotion of their own true interest! 
I'am glad to’ see” ftom a late nuthber -of the Farmer 
which T accidentally met with, that its columns will not 
as heretofore be devoted ‘exclusively to the subject of ag- 
riculture and things pertaining to it, but will embrace 
miscellaneous matter—not excluding politics (except of a 
party kind,) and particulurly, admitting into. its pages 
matters of a purely literary character. sabe 
In a word the gentleman very happily proposes to 
“crack the nut and present the reader with the kernel 
alone,” and to do~ this, no man in’ this country, both 
on account of his expetience, as well as his unrivalled ap- 
plicatiofiand industry,and the broad principle of the im- 
provement ofthe condition of mankind, which seems to 
influence him above any other consideration, could haye 
been selected like Mr. Skinner. © 6. 

Should your paper continue to be conducted on the 
principles set forth in the No. alluded to, it shall continue 
to have my humble support both as.a subseriber and as a 
procurer of subscribers. Meantime may the fullest success 
attend its publication. Very rerrenenny your ob. serv’t, 

: aoe — __ L. -Minor, Jr.” 





_ Manvures.—Almost every distinguished farmer has had 
some hobby, some favorite method of cultivation, some 
panacea for‘all the evils of poor soils and worse cultiva- 
tion, to the adoption of which all other things ‘are made 
‘subservient. Thus,Tull thought-of pulverization alone; 
Coke’s system is drilling and weeding; Lord Dundonald’s 
is draining; Bakewell, in improving cattle and sheep, had 
reference only to size and propensity to fatten; he used 
to say, he did not care whether there was any wool on 
his sheepor not ; Frederick, Elector of Saxony, went for 
the wool alone, and the flocks he produced are without a 
rival. With us, the hobby of some lies in the fotation of 
crops; some have unlimited faith in renovating soils, by 
alternating wheat and clover; while others place their 
dependence on roots ; but it may be remarked, that while 
all other hobbies may occasionally be ridden too hard, 
the man who directs a considerable part of his time, and 
his spare capital, to the preparation and use of manures, 
will find no occasion to regret the expenditure ; for it may 
be put down as a truth in agriculture, that the character of 
a farm, and the farmer, may be pretty accurately known, 
by the quantity of manure prepared and used upon the 
premises, 

’ There are few things in which American agriculturists 
exhibit a greater want of forethought and good husband- 
ry, than in the general neglect of the means they possess 
for retaining or increasing the fertility of their soils. An- 
imal manure is, in all cultivated countries, the great agent 
for promoting fertility, and for replacing those ingredients 
in the soil essential to vegetation, but which are gradually 
exhausted by cropping. Whatever opinion we may form 
of the philosophical theories of the present day, on the 
subject of nutrition in plants, the fact that animal manures 
increase fertility is doubted by none, and it is the practice 
and not the theory with which the farmer should be most 
interested. _Now, as ever, the stable and. the barn-yard, 
are the places to which the. farmer looks for his supply 
of manure; and it is to these points that his attention 
should be directed, when wishing to increase the quanti- 
ty and the value of this essential article. 

One of the greatest losses the farmer sustains, is by al- 
lowing the urine of his stables, and the wash of yards, 
to run to waste. Urine, as is now well known, is one of 
the most active fertilizing agents, and the leachings of the 
yard contain a very large proportion of the salts that ac- 
cumulate in such a depository. How often.do we see the 
drainings of the yard and stables, black with decomposed 
matter, and rich with the most fertilizing of salts, passing 
off into the Righway. or some stream, as though the own- 
er considered them a nuisance of which he was. glad to 
be rid in the best way he could. There are two ways in 
which this egregious waste may be prevented, and these 
most essential- parts of animal manure saved for the use 
of the farm. The first and the best way, where the yard 





will admit of it, is to cover the yard with such a quantity 
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of vegetable earth, t274, swamp muck, wash of the roads, 
or aly light absorbent earth, as to retain the urine and 
moisture of the manure, and prevent its escape. _Where, 
from the quantity of ‘the manure, or other causes, this 
drain cannot in this way be prevented, a large vat, or what 
is still cheaper, a simple excavation may be made in the 
earth, and the drain conducted into that. If the earth of 
the pit is too absorbent, it may be clayed; but unless itis 
very porous, it will soon Cease to absorb the fluid conduc- 
ted intoit. ‘This réeservoir should never be allowed to 
overflow, but when filled, should be taken out, and by 
means of a cheap apparatus drawn by oxen, distributed 
over the surface of grass lands, or those intended for 


cro’ 

But we hear some one objecting, that all this may be 
well enough, but ‘it will cost a good deal, and take much 
hard work to cart this earth to the yards, or distribute the 
contents of the reservoir. . So it will; and what perman- 
ent benefit is acquired that does not cost the farmer hard 
work. The only question is, whether. the work is profit- 
ably expended; if so, the more work there is done ona farm 
the better. If a farmer, by employing one man for six 
months of the year, in converting the manure of his 
yards into compost, by placing in it a few hundred loads 
of earth, turf, muck, &c, to absorb the moisture of the 
yard, and. be thoroughly mixed by the feet of cattle du- 
ring the winter, or in distributing daily the proceeds of 
the reservoir, should only add enough to the pro- 
ceeds of the farm to pay his man so employed, he might 
consider the work done as the most profitbaly ex- 
pended of any on his farm, since the benefits are not con- 
fined to a single year, or crop, but to many successive 
ones. There is notcapital enough in the shape of labor, 
usually employed on our farms; and we doubt not, there 
are many farmers who complain they are losing money 
by hiring one man, would make money by employing 
two. Not, indeed, unless the capital or labor was well 
directed, and the same, may be said of capital employed 
in any other way. 

Farmers, in general, have little idea of the improve- 
ment that might be made in this respect, or the amount of 
their available meafs in the matter of manures. There 
are many farmers in our country, who think they do won- 
ders if théy use 150 or 200 loads of manure annually, 
when they could, and should, if they would consult their 
own interests, use 500 or 1000 in the same time. It does 
not require a large stock to give 500 loads of compost or 
manure to the farm, if business is managed right. A sin- 

example in proof must suffice; though hundreds might 

p adduced. . Wm. Clark, Jr. of Northampton, Mass. 
“keeps an average stock of eight swine, three horses, and 
eight oxen and cows, and from this stock he made from 
June, 1837, to June, 1838, 920 Ioads of first rate manure, 
as his excellent crops most abundantly testified. Mr. 
Clark-used for compost 300 loads of sods, and 247 loads 
of swamp muck. His yards were supplied with corn- 
stalks and refuse hay during the winter, and brakes and 
weeds in the summer, and cleared out twice during the 

” 


* Jt. is an honor to a man to labor when his efforts are 
calculated to ensure success ; but to labor hard, when 

king tends to no profitable result, betrays a want of 
that forethought and intelligence which should character- 
ize the American farmer— Gen. Farmer. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
= FAT MUTTON—ROOTS. 

Fora number of years I have been in the habit of at- 
vaware pe ia market, principally with mutton, 
ways personally superintended my sheep and 
other animals da the tare, and saw that they were regu- 
larly ‘and sufficiently fed, I gene-ally brought meat which 

; of, and which by its good quality re- 
‘itself to\purchasers, optane that I had no 
im securing a regular set of good customers, who 

P 5 price for agoodarticle. Some of my 
‘the same market—but as I generally 


I was “uncommonly lucky.” 
@ quantity of the seed of the 
‘and put in ah-acre by way of experi- 
of makir » but the making of 


al fixe’ me. My cows, sheep, and hogs 


the long and severe win- 
2" eptin heart and con- 
was the rapid manner in 


Croat pate is 
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tention, from their very superior appearance. .But it was 
not in appearance only ; the meat was ofa much better 
quality, more juicy, and exceedingly tender. ‘The inquiry 
was, “why, sir, on what do you fatten your sheep?” And 
when I replied, on the sugar beet, hay, and a small por- 
tion. of corn, it would generally call forth an exclamation 
of surprise. Ever since I have been a grower of sugar 
beet,the meat I take to market is always in demand, and 
brings several cents more per pound than that fattened in 
the old way ; and yet, strange to say, some of my neigh- 
bors, although I have urged them, will not plant the beet 
for their stock. J have been benefitted to the extent of sev- 
eral hundred dollars by the introduction of this root— 
the effects are visible—my neighbors know it—and yet 
they stand lookers on, halting between two.opinions. But 


assured, that is, that the time is not far distant when eve- 
ry extensive stock feeder will be an extensive root grow- 
er. 


I would say, “rouse ye from your lethargy, and although 
for the present season you have lost the advantage of plant- 
ing the sugar beet and the mangel wurtzel, yet you may 
in some measure atone for your: past neglect, by putting 
in immediately a sufficient quantity of ruta baga. You have 
time enough for this, but noneto lose. The ruta baga is 
an excellent root—plant itliberally—cultivate it thorough- 
ly—and you will find your account in it in more ways 
than one, if you are spared until the ensuing winter— 
Depend upon it, there is nothing better for cattle than 
roots, properly prepared. I put in some of almost all kinds; 
and [ figd carrots answer well for a change. But with me 
the sugar beet is superior toall others. My way of feed- 
ing is simple. When the cattle are housed they are kept 
constantly furnished with good hay, have roots three 
times aday with an occasional change to corn or cut feed. 
I find great benefit from currying my cows—indeed, it 
seems to me as necessary to curry a cow as a horse—and 
if any one will make the experiment as I did on two oxen, 
it will remove every doubt. They were both put up at 
the same time—fed precisely alike—and the treatment 
throughout was similar in every respect, except in the 
use of the curry comb, and the ox on which it was used 
was in reality, as well asin appearance, six per cent. bet- 
ter than his fellow. The cause of this must be apparent 
to every reflecting mind. N. 1 
Delaware county, May 18th, 1839. 





From the Southern Cultivator. 
STATISTICS OF COTTON.—No. 2. 


In my last I stated the estimate of the foreign exports 
of cotton in the world, at 550 millions of pounds. The 
entire growth of cotton in the world, is set down at 1,- 
000,000,000 lbs. Of this, 550 millions are supposed to be 

own in the United States—30 in Brazil—S8 in the West 
indies—-27 in Egypt—36 in the west of Africa—190 
in the west of Asia—35 in Mexico and South Amercia, 
except Brazil—and 14 millions elsewhere. 

Thus, at 10 cents per pound, a price below which it 
has rarely ever fallen, this crop is worth $100,000,000. 
For the last 50 years, however, the value (though often 
fluctuating suddenly and widely) has averaged 19}. At 
this price, the present grow!’ of the world is worth $192,- 


,000. 

Of this, about 350 millions of pounds are consumed 
and manufactured in England—about 150 millions in the 
United States—80 in France—250 in China and India— 
25 in South America and Mexico, including Brazil—35 
in Germany—45 in Turkey and Africa—10 in Spain—20 
in Prussia—and the remainder elsewhere.* 

The value of cotton manufactures in England, is believ- 
ed to be annually about 170 millions of dollars—in France, 
70 Millions—in the United States, 60 millions. 

The capital employed in manufacturing by machinery, 
is estimated, in England, at 200 millions of dollars—in 
France, at 120 millions—in the United States, at 110 mil- 
lions. 

The consumption in manufactures of raw cotton in all 
Europe, in 1803, was estimated at only 60 millions of 
pounds. (Dic. of Span. Com.) The whole consumption 
in Europe, in 1830, was about 387 millions of pounds. 
In 1838, it is believed to be nearly 500 millions of 
pounds. 

South Carolina and Georgia were the first States in this 
Union to grow cotton to any considerable extent, 1791 


light is breaking in upon us, and of one thing you may be} ; 


To the delinquents, and there are many in my vicinity, i 


millions of which grew in South Carolina, and 4 million 
in Georgia. : 

In 1801 forty millions was the crop of the United Siates 
—of which, 20 millions grew in South Carolina, 10 in 
Georgia, 5in Virginia, 4 in North Carolina, and 1 jn 
Tennessee. 

In 1811, the crop of the United States had reached 
000,000—of which, 40 grew in S. Carolina, 20 in Georgia, 
Sin Virginia, 7 in N. Carolina, 3 in Tennessee, and 2 iq 
Louisiana. ; ‘ 
In 1821, one hundred and seventy millions of pounds 
were growing in the Union—as follows : 50 millions jg 
South Carolina, 45 in Georgia, 20 in Tennesse, 20 jn 
Alabama, 12 in Virginia, 10 in North Carolina, 10 jn 
Louisiana, and 10 in Mississippi. 

In 1826, the whole crop of the Union was 348} millions, 
Of this, Georgia grew 75 millions, South Carolina 
Tennessee 45, Alabama 45, Louisiana 38, Mississippi 20, 
Virginia 26, North Carolina 18, Florida 2, and Arkansas 
of a million. 

In 1833, the crop of the Union had increased to 43 
millions. Of this, 88 millions grew in Georgia, 73 in 
South Carolina, 70 in Mississippi, 65 in Alabama, 55 in 
Louisiana, 50 in Tennessee, 15in Florida, 13 in Virginia, : 
10 in North Carolina, and 3 in Arkansas. 

The next year, (1834,) the crop had increased to 
millions, and was grown as follows : 85 in Miseissippi of 
in Alabama, 75 in Georgia, 654 in South Carolina, 62% 
Louisiana, 45 in Tennessee, 20 in Florida, 10 in Virginia, 
94 in North Carolina, and 4in Arkansas. Subsequently, 
no certain data are in our possession ; but the estimate at 
this ‘time _is 550 millions as the whole crop of the 
Union. : 
Thus it will be seen, from 1791 to 1826,S. Carolina 
was the most abundant cotton growing State in the Union, 
In 1826, Georgia took the lead, and held it till 1834, when 
Alabama and Mississippi took the front rank. At this 
time, Mississippi is perhaps the most extensive cotton 
growing State in the Union. South Carolina and Alabama 
are next. North Alabama is beginning to deteriorate asa 
cotton country; while the worn lands in Middle Ten 
nessee are thought to improve for this culture—maturity, 
the vital desideratum, not being so easily allowable in the 
rank luxuriance of the fresher soils. 


COTTON PLANT. . 





* These estimates embrace the whole. consumption in 
manufactures, and otherwise. 





CoMPARATIVE VALUE oF Hay, VEGETABLES, AND 
Corn.—I wish briefly to draw the attention of farmers to 


ing of stock. An acre of hay yields one ton and a half 
of vegetable food. Anacre of carrots or Swedish turnips, 
will yield from ten to twenty tons; say fifteen tons, which 
is by no means an exaggerated estimate. Ithas been as- 
certained by experiment, that three working horses, fifs 
teen and a half hands high, consumed at the rate of two 
hundred and twenty-four pounds of hay per week, or five 
tons one thousand and forty-eight pounds of hay per 
year, besides twelve gallons of oats each per week, or 
seventy-eight bushels by the year. An unworked horse 
consumed at the rate of four and one-quarter tons of hay 
in the year. The produce, therefore, of nearly six acres 
of land is necessary to support a working horse by the 
year; but half an acre of carrots, at six hundred bushels 
to the acre, with the addition of chopped straw, while the 
season for their use lasts, will do it as well if not better, 

These things do not admit of doubt. They have been 
subjects of exact trial. 

It is believed that the value of a bushel of Indian corn 
in straw and meal will keep a healthy horse in good con- 
dition for work a week. An acre of Jndian corn which 
yields sixty bushels, will be ample for the support ofa 
horse through the year. Let the farmer, then, consider 
whether it be better to maintain his horse upon the pro- 
duce of half an acre of carrots, which can be cultivated 
at an expense not greatly exceeding the expense of half an 


can be raised at a less expense than potatoes, or upon the 
grain produce of an acre of Indian corn, or on the other 
hand, upon the produce of six acres of his best land dn 
hay and grain; for six acres will hardly do more than to 
yield nearly six tons.of hay and seventy-eight bushels of 
oats. The same economy might be as successfully in- 
troduced into the feeding of our neat cattle and sheep. — 








two millions of pounds were grown in the Union—1} 
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acre of potatoes, or upon half an acre of ruta baga, which . 


These facts deserve the particular attention of the far- 
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mers who are desirous of improving their pecuniary con- 
Sen. It is obvious how much would be gained by the 
cultivation which is here suggested; how much more 
stock would be raised; how much ‘the dairy produce 
tbe increased; and how much the means of enrich- 
‘ug the land, and improving the cultivation, would be 
constantly extending and accumulating. But when we 
fod on & farm of two hundred acres, that the farmer cul- 
4ivates only-two acres of potatoes, one acre of ruta baga, 
nd perhaps a quarter of an acre of carrots, we call this 
getting along,” in the common phrase; but we can 
hardly dignify it with the name of farming. fam aware 
that labor of a proper kind is in many cases difficult to be 
and with our habits, as difficult to be managed. 
arming likewise, can in few situations be successfully 
managed, unless the farmer has capital to employ, equal 
atleast to’ one year’s: manure and one year’s crops. A, 
Ie rtion of our farmers, also, from the nature of 
their habits and style of living, are so prosperous and in- 
dent, that they have no occasion to extend their cul- 
tivation beyond what it now is, in order to “meet their 
wants; and to incur all the trouble, vexation, and risk of 
employing more labor, expending more capital, and in- 
creasing their cares. : 
_ But it is not fair to produce such instances as any ex- 
amples of the profit or. unprofitableness of husbandry, 
when carried on, as all other branches of business, to be 
successful, must be carried on with intelligence, skill, in- 
dustry, enterprise ; and all the capital and all the labor 
which can be advantageously employed in it. I will not, 
however, anticipate such general views of the subject, as 
}propose to take in the retrospect of the whole survey.— 


Colman’s Survey. 


Domestic Economy.—In looking over my returns, I 
was struck with the remark of a man of much practical 
wisdom and one of the best farmers in the Commonwealth. 
He says “that a farmer should produce upon his farm all 
those supplies for his family, which the farm can be made 
to yield.” In his case this is done within doors and with- 
out; for there the spinning-wheel has not forgotten to 
turn round, nor the shuttle to speed its flight. In this 

whose neat and beautiful arrangements cannot be 
surpassed, the clothing, the bedding and the carpeting were 





all the product of their own fields and flocks. I shall not 


soon.forget the unpretending and hearty hospitality of 
these enviable dwellings. I have slept many a time under 
asilken canopy, and trodden many a carpet as soft as the 
pride of eastern luxury could make it; but never with 
any thing like the sentiment of honest pride and indepen- 


‘dence with which I saw here. The floors spread with 


carpets made from their own flocks, which for fineness 
and beauty the foot of a princess need not disdain ; and on 
acold night slept in woollen sheets from their own looms 
assoft as the shawls of Cashmere; and wiped my face 
with towels spun with their own hands from their own 
flax, of a whiteness as transparent and delicate as the drift- 
edsnow. In such beautiful examples of domestic man- 
agement, it is delightful to see with how limited means 
the best comforts and luxuries of life may be purchased. 
Nor were these instances few. Thecounty of Berkshire 
abounds with examples of this domestic comfort and in- 
dependence. Much to be regretted will be the change, 
which has already invaded many parts of the state, when, 
under the pretence of superior cheapness, these house- 
hold fabrics shall give place to the more showy but flimsy 
products of foreign industry; and the healthy exercise 
of domestic labor and household cares shall be deemed 
degrading in our wives and daughters; and exchanged 
for the idleness and frivolities of pride aud luxury. 

I agree entirely in the sentiment above expressed, that 
every farmer should, as far as possible,supply the wants 
of his family from his own farm. He should supply 
himself with bread, meat, vegetables, milk, butter, cheese 
and clothing, so far as his farm can be made to do 
it, He can almost always do it ata less expense than he 
tan purchase these supplies. The labor requisite for this 
purpose may often be given at times when it would not 
otherwise be occupied ; and by hands for which there 
might otherwise be no employment. The sentiment of 
self-respect and self-dependence, inspired by such a course, 
isagreat gain. ‘The satisfaction of eating bread raised by 
one’s own labor is not small; and various and important 
moral influences, which I shall not now discuss, render 
it altogether desirable; though in some cases the same 
*mount of labor consumed in their production, if applied 

other ways, would purchase a large amount of the 


same supplies. Though the supply ef our own great 
wants from our own farms might seem, however, in some 
cases to be a pecuniary loss, it is always in the end a moral 
gain, with which the pecuniary loss is not to be put in 


‘competition—Colman’s Survey. 


Tue Horse.—Though we have now machinery that 
surpasses this animal in speed, we are not yet ready to a- 
bandon him and’set him adrift. Other people may prefer 
the camel or the mule, but New Enigland farmers know of 
no servant to be compared with the horse. 

For the heavy draught, or for the race; for a ride of 
pleasure, or for atour into the rough interior of our coun- 
try, the horse is our best companion and helper—We 
could hardly estimate his worth but by his loss. 

This animal is often abused through wantonness or care- 
lessness ; but still more often injured for want of due con- 
sideration of the:proper mode of treating him. 

Within afew years, it has been customary for drivers 
of stages in our neighborhood to give their horses meal in 
their water, when théy only stopped for a short time in 
the middle of the day. It was then not uncommon for hor- 
ses when driven no faster than at present, to fall suddenly 
dead in the harness. On opening the animal, the meal 
would be found undigested and formed-into a hard cake in 
the stomach. 

We believe this practice is now wholly abandoned. Phere 
is a very prevalent idea, that it is injurious to give grain to 
the animal when he is warm. Now, we have never known 
any injury to arise from this practice——There is no more 
danger of injury to the horse than to ourselves by eating a 
hearty meal when warm. And who ever heard of a man 
killing himself with a hearty dinner, because he eat it when 
he was fatigued or heated ? 

It is hard driving—violent exercise—after eating hear- 
ty food that causes pain, and often death. 

Let a man but reflect on what has proved injurious to 
himself, and he will rationally conclude what treatment is 
most likely to injure his beast. Let him eat a hearty meal, 
then run, or use any very violent exercise immediately af- 
ter, and he will be at no loss in conjecturing what must be 
the danger of furiously driving a beast after a hearty din- 
ner. 

It is hard driving immediately after eating grain that 
kills the horse, and we venture to assert, that not an in- 
stance can be shown in which he has sustained injury 
from eating grain, merely because he was warm. People 
should reflect and reason more on this subject. 

Horses tliat travel and labor violently, as in stages and 





ing moderately on a farm, it is not so material when their 
heartiest food.is given, for horses are not liable to be. in- 
jured in any gear when they are only driven on the 
walk. 

But we have known many men, prudent in most mat- 
ters, yet guilty of stuffing their horses with <n in the 
morning, just before starting on ajourney! They gave no 
grain the night before, reserving for the starting hour the 
heartiest food for the beast! 

On a journey we have long been in the habit of giving 
our horse his grain atnight. We give it as soon as he is 
rubbed down and put to the stable, and we have never found 
it injured him. 

How absurd, to let your horse stand for hours, after a 
day of violent exercise, to chop up his own fodder and at- 
tempt to appease his hunger on hay—often poor hay, not 
fit to be fed out to young cattle. 

Give the horse halfa bushel of oats, or one peck of corn 
if he has been used to grain, as soon as you lead him into» 
the stable, and he will fill himself in one hour or two and 
be willing to lie down and enjoy a nap, even before you 
retire to rest yourself. 

Inany part of the country, if you see the grain put into 
the manger,. you may be pretty sure the hostler has not 
forgotten his duty.—Boston Cultivator. 





Frepine Cattte.—Mr. Editor—Y ou will oblige one 
of your constant readers by publishing the following ex- 
tract. Itis short but not less worthy. I would recom- 
mend to all my brother farmers who have adopted the 
soiling system, to see that their cattle are properly atten- 
ded to and at regular intervals. Nothing should be per- 


mitted to break in upon and derange your system, for up- 
on this, ina good degree, rests your success ; 
“ Regularity of feeding cattle is of prime importance. 





Three times a day, precisely at a certain hour, accordi 
to Mr. Lawrence, they should be furnished with their food. 


fast chaises, should eat their grain at night. When labor-: 


M. Dean observed, that neat cattle and horses should not 
have so much laid before them at once as will quite serve 
tofill them. The hay they have breathed on much the 


will not eat up clean, unless théy ate very huhgry. It is 
best, therefore, to fodder them twice at night, and twice 
in the morning. Lét neat cattle as well as horses have 
both light and fresh air let in upon their fodder when the 
weather is not too cold and stormy to allow the windows 
to be open. ~ What one sort of cattle leaves should be. 
given to another sort:*'Those that chew the cud will eat 
the leavings of those who do not, and vite versa.” —Far- 
mer’s Cabinet. . ~ . ' — 





Sominc Mitch Cows.—The Zoarites, a Yarn ne bo 
of Germans, on the Muskingum river on the Ohio, k 
their milech cows constantly in thie stall, and feed then 
with the offal of the milk, hay, roots, &c., and they are 
said to yield an extraordinary quantity of milk—some 
twenty quarts a. day through the year: “They also pay 
particular attention: to their cleanliness. “Their'stalls are. 
thoroughly washed daily, and the.water used for this ‘pur- 
pose, is carefully collected in reservoirs, and applied, in 
the form of liquid manure, to their hot houses and gar- 
dens, . 

In a late communication to the British Board of Agri- 
culture, it is stated that thirty cows, one bull, four calves, 
and five horses, were fed throngh the summer from fifteen 
acres of clover, sown the preceding year. The labor of 
two men and two women, was-sufficient to tend them, and- 
the- nett produce of the season, in butter, from June to 
October, was £19 10s. nearly $90 from each cow.— Silk 
Culturist. oe: " , 





Duron Burrer.— quantities ‘of butter are anhu- 
ally imported into England from ‘Holland, and some from 
the same country has occasionally found its way into this. 
It is justly celebrated for its superior quality, and its pow- 
er of resisting decomposition, or its not being liable to 
become rancid. In the Holland dairies, every thing is 
conducted with a system and neatneéss, from the feeding 
of the cows to the completion of the butters worthy of 
all imitation and praise. ‘That there is any thing in the 
climate or pastures of Holland that renders their dairy 
products superior to those of the rest of Europe, or to 
ours, is not to be supposed; the difference is clearly in 
the manipulation, and were our butter and cheese in 
eral, made with as much skill and-care as in Holland, we 
might successfully compete with the Dutch in the West 
Indies and other markets, to which our butter will now 
barely pay the cost of transportation. According to the 
report of Mr.’ Mitchell, made to the Highland Society of 
Scotland, the process in the Dutch dairies is substantially 
as follows:—The milk, when taken from the cow, is pour- 
ed into large earthen pitchers aud placed in a vat of cold 
water, which quickly reduces the temperature... -It is then 
places on shelves until the cream separates, when it is ta- 

en off and placed in vessels for churning. In these it 
is first allowed to become a little soured, and then the 
churn is half filled with the cream... In the. best dairies, 
churning is performed daily ; the system being so arrang- 
ed, that a supply is constantly in readiness. In winter, 
a little boiled warm water ‘is added to ‘the cream to give 
the proper temperature previous to churning; and in ww | 
warm weather, it is sometimes submitted to the cold 
to. reduce the heat. The butter, when taken from the 
churn, is put in a shallow. vessel and carefully washed 
with pure cold water, and then worked with a.slight 
sprinkling of fine salt, whether intended: for rolls-or for 
barrelling, The butter is considered best, when the cows 
have been at grass about three weeks; it is then delicious 
—is made into fanciful. forms of animals, pyramids,-&c., 
and stuck over with fragrant flowers, and sells as high as 
sixty or seventy cents per pound. When intended for 
packing, the butter is worked up twice or thrice a day, 
with soft, fine salt, for three days, in a shallow tub; there 
being about two pounds ofthis salt used for fourtee 
pounds of butter. After this thorough preparatory work- ° 
ing, the butter is then hard packed in thin layers into casks 
made perfectly sweet and clean. ‘The wood preferred is 
oak, smoothed carefully inside. .Three or four days be« 
fore they are used, the casks.are-filled with sour whey, 
and this stands until they are emptied and'cleansed for the 
packing: of the butter. It is clear, from this description, 
that independent of the perfect neatess in eve- 
ry part of the process, the excellence of the Dutch but-. 
ter,and the ease with which it is kept in its original sweet- 





ness when packed, is owing to the manner in which it is 
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freed. from the least particle of buttermilk, by. the first 
wwasping perk the subsequent repeated working, as well as 
ta the nest incorporation of the salt by the.same pro- 
cess. Theroare many of our American dairies that pro- 
duce superior, but as a whole, that offered in our markets 
is a,miserablé article, destitute of that rich flavor belong- 
ing to good butter, and owing to the great amount of but- 
ermil seh init; utterly unfit for keeping. We believe a 
eform in these respects, would add materially to the pro- 
fit of all those who, should attempt it, as well as add 
greatly to the comfort of the great mass of purchasers and 
consumers.— Genesee Farmer. 





Coat. AsHes.—Col. S, one of the best farmers of Phil- 
adelphia county, informs us that last season sad havoc was 
made.among his pumpkin and squash vines by insects. 
Having anthracite coal ashes at hanjl he had a quantity ap- 

lied to the vines, using a fine sieve for the purpose. 
he remedy was effectual, as the insects forthwith sus- 
pended their operations.—Cabinet. 


FHE SILK CULTURE. 


Center’s Cocoonery.—Prophets are rarely believed 
in their own country ; and we often go from home to look 
for and admire things which are passing at our own doors, 
without observation or remark. We have been told of 
50,000 worms being fed in one State, and 10,000 in anoth- 
ét; and many would like to see the experiment of worm- 
feeding in progress. Now be it known that Mr. Center, 

‘in the very centre ef our city, has been for some weeks, 

and is now feeding, from first to last, little short of 500,- 
000 worms; in‘ the second. story of his wareohuse in Mar- 
ket, near Hanover-street’ They have been perfectly 
healthy, and have on some days, he thinks, consumed 
near 600 pounds Of leaves. The cocoons formed are of 
the finest character. He has fed them on the leaf of the 
eommon bleck mulberry, the. spontaneous growth of the 
i for which he has given as high as $3 per 
hundred. -All-who are inclined aré welcome to see for 
themselves. 7 
. P. S$. . By some accident, no doubt, there is in the pro- 
ceedings of the Horticultural Society, no notice of the co- 
coons and other specimens of silk making, at the late in- 
teresting exhibition of the Horticultural Society, sent by 
Mr. Feast and others. ‘ ; 

_ QF Since the above was in type, we have received the 
annexed: 

_ Horticultural Society.—The following was submitted, 
ata recent meeting, by the President of the Society, and 
unanimous! ; 

«Deeming the culture of silk in its most important part 
at least a branch of. Horticulture, and consequently, an ap- 
Oe ee a our attention, the Horticultural Socie- 
ty mean: determine py oe following premi- 
ums for its t. It is no ra question of 
doubtful issue, whether silk may or tna tise Besemse a great 
po hae eae object of American industry. Jt has been 
thet the soil and climate of the whole of 

the‘ United-States are admirably adapted to the most profit- 

able production of silk ; and that the genius and industry 
of-theAmerican people-are fully competent to all that is 
‘Féqilired to’ ‘be“aecomplished by human aid: it is only 

Fo em rermmarnes to develope our resources by the dif- 

ion “of ‘knowledge, and by adequate stimulants. The 
former duty is in the course of performance by numerous, 

alliger capable persons through the medium of 
cals;'and ‘manuals—andl the latter we propose to 
contribute to by the following premiums : 
» est parcel of Cocoons, not less than 5 lb. a Sil- 
For the best raw orvecled silk, not less than one pound, 

-‘@ Silver Cup of the-value of —- $10 
Forthe best sewing silk, not less than half a pound, a Sil- 
“© ver Cup.of the value of — $10 
Por pat spe Se eeney) Seating ot Nasidber. 
° ' Oreany: Jug of the value - < $90 

th arti€les entered for competition 
 - dOubankin of the . te of 
of the: District of Columbia, during the year 

‘they be exhibited at the Fall Show of the 
held in or October of 























the present year. It was further resolved, that 500 
copies of the same be printed, with the list of premiums 
heretofore offered for the year 1839, and that the Presi- 
dent and Corresponding Secretary, be a committee to ap- 
pend to such publication a proper address, and have the 
same distributed throughout this State and District of 
Columbia. 





From the Farmers’ Register. 

A. FIRST EXPERIMENT OF REARING SILK-WORMS UNDER 
VERY DISADVANTAGEOUS CIRCUMSTANCES. 
(Concluded.) 

May 18th.—23nd day, and 9th of. fifth age. 

Moming 2P.M. 9P.M. 
ext. 63 67 58} 
int. 71 68 66 

Still raining, until noon, and interior air very damp. 
Notwithstanding the great and increasing coldness, it was 
deemed necessary to ms the door open, for ventilation, 
which admitted the cold and damp outer air freely from 
the open door below. . 

Several more hurdles cleared of all their worms, and im- 
mediately after of their litter, some of which was hot at 
bottom, with fermentation. 

By night, found that, in our desperate haste to save the 
worms by removal, another great error had been com- 
mitéed ; some hundreds had been moved to places to spin 
before they were ready to begin; andafter they had been 
either lying quiet, or crawling about, and fasting from 6 
to 21 hours, they had to be replaced on the cleaned 
hurdles, were fed, and returned to eating with more or less 
appetige. Some went to spinning very soon, and after.a 
very light meal; more generally they continued sluggish, 
or continued to eat, and of course will not spin, while 
any appetite remains. 

The course of the latest of the experiment lot of worms 
(all hatched on April the 16th,) may now be considered 
as finished, and every one of the worms as now spinning. 
For though it may be the case, that some of these are a- 
mong the number brought back, because of refusing to 
spin, Ido not believe it to be so. Though no separation 


Temperature, 
6“ 


‘was kept between the worms of different lots, after they 


were placed to spin, still there is reason to believe that all 
those brought back had been taken from the most back- 
ward remnants, which were considerabiy behind the ex- 
periment lot in progress towards maturity. The spinning 
then of the earliest of the lot began on the 28th day, 
(May 14th,) and the latest on this, 32nd day—not count- 

ing the 16th of April, during which they were hatched. 
Morning. 2 P. M. 9 o’clock. 

May 19th.—Temp. ext. 56 80 674 
« int. 62 72 734 

Clear.—Procured fresh leaves, and fed the returned 
worms, and all the still later once which had not yet been 
moved, continuing to place for spinning all that seemed 
ready, until evening, when no places were left. for any 
more. There then still remained from 800 to 1000 of the 
most backward worms, part of which had been brought 
back after being placed soon for spinning. Not being dis- 
posed to provide leaves for, and to wait longer upon this 
slow remnant, and wishing to clear my dwelling house of 
what might become an offensive nuisance, if the sluggish- 
ness of these worms was caused by disease, as I suspect- 
ed, I had all that remained put into baskets and carried to 
a vacant room in another house, nearly halfa mile distant. 
Many of them were immediately placed in situations suita- 
ble for them to spinon; the greater number were spread 
over the floor, the remaining ‘and last supply of leaves 
sprinkled over them, a number of crumpled newspapers 
laid over and around, and then the worms were left, to 


spin or die. Morni 2P.M. 9P.M. 
May 20th—Temp. ext. 58 81} 71 
« int. 66 76 77 


Most of the worms which are in the new location are 
spinning; but still others have not begun, both there and 
in the first room. All such as were visible, in both places, 
amounting to 150, were collected, after fasting 16 hours, 
and given a few fresh leaves. They eat a little, and be- 
ing properly placed, soon began to spin. 

ook down, and had wound by hand, some of the ear- 
liest cocoons. 

2ist. About 50 more worms had crawled from under 
the newspapers, and these, after fasting two entire days, 
were also removed, and supplied with a little food. These, 
as well as the others, went to spinning, and without a 
single exception, made cocoons, and mostly of a good 


quality. 





23rd. Took down all the cocoons made in the dwel]. 
ing house, and had a large number cleaned of floss,’ 
weighed, and various weighed parcels of different kinds 
counted, of which the quantities will be hereafter stated, - 
The room then was entirely cleaned, and contrary to what 
had been feared, no offensive scent was left after remoy. 
ing the last of the old litter. ims 

25th. Gathered all the cocoons made by the. back. 
ward worms in the out house. They seemed as good:gy 
those earlier made, and every worm had spun here, ag: jp 
every other case. The crumpled newspapers had seryed 
well for the fixing of cocoons upon. cad 

No deaths from disease, or from any other than Violent 
and known cauges, have occurred, except.of the three yer 
young worms mentioned formerly. Some were crushed 
or injured by accidents; and in the hurried general:re. 

oval, many of them fell from such heights that it wag 
supposed they might be injured ; and all such were thrown, 
away, lest, if kept, the subsequent death of any of them 
might lead to error as to the cause. Some others of them, 
buried in the litter after beginning to spin, made very im. 
perfect and worthless cocoons, or none, and when uncoy. 
ered and dislodged, though all Jiving, their advancement 
towards the chrysalis state, and therefore the exhaustion 
of their silk material, had gone too far for them to recom. 
mence spinning cocoons, to any purpose. These were 
also thrown away. Since the favorable issue of the other 
worms, I regret that all of these two discriptions had not 
been saved to themselves, and the precise degree of neces. 
sary loss among them observed; as I have reason to be 
lieve that much the greater part of all of those thrown 
away because of their having fallen from heights of 6 to 
7 feet, were in fact not materially hurt, and would have 
spun well, if preserved. But at that time, nearly all the 
worms were supposed to be in great jeopardy; and: so 
much much trouble was required to save the 
number, that there was no time to experiment with, or 
even to think of counting, the few hurt or exhausted, and 
thrown away. But I am confident that all that wer 
thrown away as doubtful, and lost, for these and for all 
other causes, did not amount to more than 100 out of the 
whole rearing; and that there were not more than 160 
others of the whole, that spun cocoons so imperfect asto 
be unfit for any use. 

So much as to the losses; now for the 
quantity of the product. 

As stated above, finally not one worm, even of the 
slowest, failed to spin a cocoon. The whole numberof 
cocoons, after being stripped of their floss (and mom 
closely than was afterwards found to be necessary,) a 
mounted to 2 bushels and 24 pecks.. Nearly all thee 
mount was ascertained by accurate measurement; buts 
small proportion, by estimate only. 

Of the quality of the cocoons | known nothing ; except 
that Dandolo says that 360 of the common four-cast 
worms, (to which these belong,) are required to weighs 
pound. Of these, various careful and fair trials gave the 
following results : 

Of 5} lbs of cocoons, stripped of the floss, and taken 
without selection, (except that none were of those spun 
among the litier,) the average number to the pound was 
326}. In two other trials, of smaller quantities, in one 
case 336 were required to make a pound, and in the oth- 
er only 296. Of the cocoons spun in the litter (which 
altogether were not quite a peck and a half,) 408, taken” 
as they came, made a pound. Of good and firm cocoons, 
picked out to produce eggs,and. from which all double 
cocoons, (dupions) had been carefully excluded, 267 
weighed a pound. ll these were after the floss had been 
removed. The next trial was with the floss on (which 
however weighs very little,) and the best result of all, 
considering the circumstances. Of the cocoons spunup 
on the old newspapers by the most backward worms, and 
taken as they came, 291 only made a pound. a7 

While gathering my cocooons, Mr. Gay, the inventor.of. 
the machinery for winding and twisting silk, unexpec 
arrived in town to exhibit the operation; and he was 
much surprised, as well as gratified, to find, so early i 
the season, new cocoons ready for him to operate on, and 


quality and 


of such good quality as he pronounced these to be, im § 
stead of the very inferior parcels of last year’s produch @ 


which he had brought with him for that purpose. 
said that these cocoons, taken together, were far bette® 


than any he had ever seen made in New Jersey, or far 5 


ther north; and, after full trial, he added that they 
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better than he had ever made, or reeled, and worth mom ee 


by one third, to the bushel, than what are considered 
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a northern cocoons. He bought all of my little crop | af the National Intelligencer, than whom no man’s com- | $6a6,25; common southern, $6,25; 1000 bushels good Va. 
> dwell. t L would spare, 1} bushels, at $6 the bushel; and in| munications ‘are more universally read and. respected.— | wheat sold “at 1,45c; 1700 bushels northera rye at 10lc: and 
Ss; and half an hour, on this 26th day of May,ome of it was| We subjoin from the same paper, a list of prices in the |100c may now be-quoted as the price; corn ; no 
t kinds § indergoing the beautiful and very perfect operations of | Washington Market. chabge in oats; 10 tons Italian hemp sold at $260, and Ma- 
' stated. Bs sinding, doubling, and soon after of twisting, upon his} © The Domestic Exchanges at New-York—A Table. nilla at $150. The arrivals of molasses have been large, and 
to whet Ae vmnirabie machine. | Beewiwen. priese. wad downwatd. The sales of rice have, been, nape 
remoy- §  Mr.Gay fartner told me that of a peck of cocoons, first | Philadelphia, 4 dis. New Orleans, 2 to 2 peat ety 8 pw Fig tng yer tight 
| ted on by the machine, nearly all were run off com- | Baltimore, i Louisville, 3 to 34] — Persons engaged in the cotton, flour and ps Mee fa saad ave 
©. back. | pletely, leaving the chrysalis perfectly naked. All these | Richmond, to 1} Nashville, 7 to 8 | severely pressed for-money, and the fall in these: articles and 
good ay ' ‘hich had any cover, or even shred of the silk left on | Savannah, 24 to Natchez, 10 to 30}the gloom which still rest upon them, renders it difficult to 
©; aS in them, would not have made a handful. Augusta,Geo, 3 to 4 St. Louis, 3 to 34| sell, exceptat great and ruinous sacrifices 
| served But gratifying as is the general result, and unlooked-for | Charleston, 2h Cincinnati, 21 to 3] At New-Orleans, 18th, sales of 1000 bales cotton for 3days 
a as gratifying, (under all the adverse circumstances,)—and Appalachicola, 15 to 20 Detroit, 4 to 6| Previous hac taken place; the “cotton circular” was received 
bree. gh there has been almost no loss of worms by disease | Mobile, 12 to 13 : Hey peerage ass — pact oe ee jae i 
th, and very little in unmerchantable cocoons— Bank Notes. Sa ee , : i 
crushed = the great number of cocoons defective in size, or | New England, 4 dis. Louisiana, 2 to 24 deateds in Thane, sarees Seat ard ae hey reps 
eral te. or both, (when ‘compared with the best,) alone | New York, (country) 4 Kentucky, 5 to 6] flat at 60a62c; no change in sugar or molasses; bagging S224. 
it it Was would prove that there is yet plenty of room for improve-| Pennsylvania, par to. 2 Tennessee, 7 to 8| At Charleston, for the week ending Friday, the sales of cot 
thrown — went and increase in the product. The disadvantages | Maryland, to Mississippi, 15 to 17] ton were 563 bales upland at 13ta14#, being a decline of 3c, 
of them necessarily suffered, and some of the errors committed, | Virginia, 14 Missouri, 5 to 6| from the highest point of the market previous to the late un- 
of them, |  s# so evident as to need no further pointing out than has | North Carolina, 3 to 34 Ohio, 5 to 6| favorable accounis from Eingland—holders generally are un- 
‘ery im § tendone by the mere statement of procedure. And even | Georgia, 4 to 4 Michigan, (no sale.) willing to take these prices, and have become free shippers. 
UNC . the full extent of my wrong management may not | South Carolina, 2 to 2 Indiana, 5 to 6 aie ep seey . ws rir of Sor $4; senpnets Fe 
icement be known, nor the best remedies for those evils and | Florida, 15 to 20 Illinois, °-4 to 6 ae 07 et ow — we rats laen ~* we an6 
1austiog erors'which are fully understood, still, I have no doubt, | Alabama, 10 to 12 ae Geor etown sa dg flour g54a5%, and aie ’ ‘ 
) recom but that even now—in the ordinary weather of alaterand| Wasuineton, (D. C.) Centre Market.—There was} At Ginesanali, on Saturday, flour sold at $4.81 from boats, 
se were r time, with sufficient and proper food, and suitable | @ full supply of butcher’s meat, vegetables, and fruits in | wheat offering freely at 90, anddard dull at 104alle. ‘ 
ne other fxtures and method, and with the aid even of the little| this market last Saturday, generally of very excellent At Maysville, Ky. 19th, flour $5a54, wheat 80c, corn 45250, 
had not ical knowledge now gained—and nine-tenths of the | quality, and at reasonable prices. Currants, cherries, and At Philadelphia, last week, flour $6a6t; wheat 1.25 a 1.35; 
— Pee of value in product incurred in the experiment could | raspberries in great abundance. We quote as follows: rye 95¢; and corn closing at 84e for flat yellow, 85 {for round do. 
! beavoided, and the labor and cost be diminished ina far | Beef, 8 to 12 cents per lb. Eggs, 16 to 20 cts. per doz. ‘onal Intellig ir 
thrown degree than the product would be increased. | Corned beef, 8 to 10 do = Honey, 25 cents per Ib. ha pti ate pase emg a ley 
of 5 to ee as has been the trouble, and small as is the return,| Dried do 12 to 15 do White corn meal, $1 per bus, eerdns ‘of the benefits of the late pial rains and Seascuahe 
uld have if viewed as remuneration, I consider the result as highly | Mutton, 8 to 10 do Rye meal, $1 do |weather. Every where the planter rejoices in the fair pros- 
y all the § satisfactory, and strongly encouraging to further and bet- Pork, 12 do Shorts, 33 cents do |pect.of an abundant crop.—For the growth and preseat 
and. so ter conducted operations. EDMUND RUFFIN. | Veal, 8to 12 _ do Ship stuff, 65 do |healthy condition of the tobacco crop the weather has been, 
| greater P. S. After the above statement had been completed, [| Lamb,50 to 75 cts. per quar. Oats, 56 to 60 do {80 far, extremely favorable.” 
with, or received a letter from T. S. Pleasants, who had reared | Jowls, 9 per Ib. Shelled corn $1 do 
sted, and | worms at Bellona from the same stock of prematurely | Calf’s head, 26 cts. each. Cabbages,6 to 12centseach} py. pack Latest from England. : 
hat were hatched eggs. I am much gratified to learn that he suc-| Hams, 16 cts. per lb. Lettuce, 4 cents do | da reas Tit ship ae dge —-* New York on San- 
1 forall § ceeded well in the important particular in which my fail- | Shoulders, 14 do Early potatoes 25 cents peck | market continues ty present the same lenstie * emo a 
ut of the we was so signal—that is, the climbing of the worms. | Middlings, 14 do Green pease 20 to 25 cts do | before reported, without however any fener chdageia mar 
nan 150 He had in part such fixtures as he described in last num- | Beef tongues, 62} cts. each. Kidney beans20to 25 do|The manufacturing districts of Kagland, as also on the conti- 
ect asto ber of Farmers’ Register, and, where they were wanting, | Sausages, 12 cents per lb. © Cucumbers,6 to 25ct. each. | nent, were suffering from the previous depression. Meetings 
‘ others less perfect. All served well. The only differ-| Lard, 16 do Squashes, 12 cts. per doz. of the Chartists still continue, but are easily suppressed when 
lity and ence of treatment which he states, to which I can ascribe | Butter, 20 to 25 do — Cherries, 3 cts. per quart. | @8Y excesses are committed. . The news by the Cambridge is 
the great difference of result in this respect, is, that “fires | Print, 26 to 31 do _— Raspberries, 12 to 15 do. on at New York quite os well pe _provinud acconats, 
wa “ - —_ " yauget the air was damp ani cool.” “The | Chickens, 1} to $24 perdoz Crabs, 50 cents per doz. wane. “ear acauine say papa ana peighee 3 — 
of this I was well awa: : ituati - ings i 
nd more mitted no such aid of Sadie ag if it had : DOMESTIC MARKETS. Te ae ‘Se met beng 
ary,). , ca Mpa? ; »| At Richmond, on Friday, Tobacco was quoted as follows verpool, (Saturday,) May 18.—Cotton.—The demand 
TYs my experiment was designed to show, as it certainly has| Tugs ¢5 10a5¢ and $6; Leaf, 748i and 9; |{of Cotton being still on the most limited scale, the market 
1 the § done, the worst effects of the natural temperature, at so midditng 4940108 ce if ccmond gildal4s; an 15a20 extra | continues Heavy and closes with a decline of 1-84 per pound 
it; but®: — early, and so inclement a season. E. R. | manufacturing qualities ‘Bool. Fine pen and ship- on-last week’s quotation of American. Egyptian remains in 
ping leaf in request at quotations; middling and common | yy") limited demand, and has declined #d per lb. In Brazil, 
3 except Domestic Excuances.—We suppose it may be ac-| qualities have drooped since last report. Flour City mills Maranham barely supports last week’s quotation, while 
four-cast } ceptable and useful to our readers to have information, oc- | beld at $8. Stock on hand about 1500 bbls—In Canal, Pernam and Bahia have declined 4d per Ib. from last 
weigh & 5 ; tices have improved, and all that canbe purchai week's rates. The business in Surat ie unusually small at 
casionally, as to the state of domestic exch By | Fes pore — =o 
pave the ys omestic exchanges. DY | 75 is freely taken. -Holders ask from an eighth to a quarter declining prices. The sales of the week amount to 7,960 
the agency of the Bank of the United States, Nick, the | more in store. Some extra superfine have sold as high as bales, including 200 American and 100 Maranham for ex- 
nd taken § Monster, used to transfer the proceeds of agricultural in- 6 Receipts light, and stock in first hands of all kinds a- iad pn ge 3 in American were as follows : 50 bales 
in fr . ; ‘ out 7000 bbls. Sales of prime old wheat at $125. Very sland at 23a30d ; 10 Stained do. 194d; 2340 Upland 
pun J dustry from any given point to another in the Union, for | jittle arriving and but little doing. There have been no con- | / #294; 1230 Mobile, &e. 74a9d; 2250 N. Orleans, 7éalld. 
und wa § “next to nothing.” A merchant in Ohio, might buy the | tracts made'as yet for early deliveries of the growing crop. | qm _"® sales to-day, amount to 1200 bags, at previous rates. 
8 oe  farmer’s pork, send it to New Orleans, and draw for the | Oats 48 to 50c_per bushel from vessels; 50 to 55 from wa- The. mastet is heqty. Computed stocks: May:17; 190; 
| the ot peeteeds on New York, for little ng gons and depot. Corn 87#a90, in fair demand, 310,400 bales ; same period, 1838, 320,200 bales. ' 
r (which ; . ’ rae ane © postage |" At Danville, (Va.) on Friday, common passed Tobacco | . May 20th—Cotton—Nothing has occurred in the market 
08, taken J his letter—distance was of little account in the trans-| was quoted at §84a9; good Qial2; fine 18a16; fine manu- | *i2¢e Friday that requires partieular comment, the trade still 
cocoons, § Mission-of funds. We are not advocating a Bank of the i edie 3 lugs 4074. nr Mes oles ter ond “a manee ri ez mabe 
i ; i » (Va.) on » i . , y and on Saturday will not ex 
ied oe United States; we are only stating a fact. The Bank] and fine ne a Fans ese Ra nn peo cige pwd. yin 2000 bales, without variation in prices. ’ 
ree being chartered by the National Legislature represent-| bacco $7 50to 23 75; inferior to domeen? to 9; common to|,,, Liverpool, May 18.—General Markets —The of 
n (which | MBthe people of the whole Union, felt itself under obli- good 9 to 12; good to fine 12 to 16; mean lugs 4t0 6; good | Topacco amount 1¢ 120 hhds., 30 Rereapens, So ine eee 
It of all, gation to render this service without tax on the avails of | °° it Wiltenert (Mas = ee nage 644; wheat ~ limited business hesbunnsietts at 26 6.5 od in Pearls oom 
“spun up the industry of the country. Now it is under no such | §54a5#; wheat 1 15ai 20; rye 105c. Y, Mour was quored ot per ewt. 30 hhds. coarse ground Baltimore Quercitron have 
orms,and § obligation—It owes its corporate privileges to a State,| At Wilmington, (N. e} on the 18th, Turpentine was sold at 20s. per.cwt; Turpentine continues firm, and 900 bbls. 
| J) ud says it has as much right as any other institution to | 12d a $2 56, a further slight advance—it is coming slow- have brought 136813,3. No new feature in Grain: ; 
ventor. B take advantage of circumstances. Th eee <- Very little Tar offering, and last sales: at $1 60, also a " ick 
xpectedly i s. The question is on| slight advance, Nothing doing of consequence in river lum- CuesareaKe anv Ouro Canat.—The tolls taken on 
i he was whom does the evil fall—and what is the remedy? We ber and Scantling. The little timber that arrives sells at 5a6 the Canal during the last twelve months, have amounted 
early itt uk for the benefit of no party but the party whose inter- winging + and7 for shipping—some extra qualities ne peony This is an mane rather-more than 
e on, and § et we advocate—not the spoil, but the soil party. They|  .4t ew York, last week, the sales of cotton only reached maaan bay peor ueg eyes Canei cHthin the ae 
to be, if ate the payers of the tax if they did but know it. We Sant 2700 bales, part for export and part for consumption, | year, ending 1st June, 1839, amount to $12 - 
s prodasty : ‘Might give them, as a certain late and respected member Poth pag ee Senet ‘aad y= i — is estimated that the sum of $2,935,103 will be sufficient 
foe, better B congress used to say, an “eye opener” on the subject, | quotations: Orleans and Alabama 12al6e; Upland, }1ta- |‘, complete the Canal to Cumberland, and that the work 
ey, OF fate Tut, where “ignorance is bliss, °tis folly to be wise”—they | 148. 100 tons St. ee Jogwood sold at $30 per ton ; | Will be so.comp leted in two'years: Thon at leest, if net 
they wert § 9Y- oe gm $36,50, cash. The last sales of codfish were at} before, it will be “in order” to take measures for extend-" 
orth mor This list of exchanges is furnished by a correspondent | dull; esting rier Seige ® AF ~ fancy 9637050; Obie iakaeden the Wasis a Reser ad igh 
ee ? 3 9 
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destination, the basin of Baltimore Patriot. . . 
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jon BRIO M,. 78R BALTIMORE MARKET. HORSE FOWEH AND THRABHING MACHINES. | _ From One te Four Horse-~Constantly on hand, fr sale Nap 
Barces— Provrrons— The subscribers being aware of the great deficiency in strength, Cheapside. These Ploughs are made of the best materials—oak 
Run of kil per'M. $7°00'| Beef, Balt. mess, 16.50 | durability, &c. of the various horse powers and Thrashing Ma- | beams and handles, wrought iron bar laid with steel, and can be res: 
Hard or ark 800} Pork, dodo 22 00a00 00 poison, Catt love been pooner sale, ooh. biving. Sie peagreg te | paired by any country smith. My tf R.M. ’ANSON, Agent, . 
; j a namber of farmers to manufacture a machine suitable to the — 
Red or pavin 9 A ne P Balt 18 er ae of about two horses, simple in its construction, durable, and one. TO READERS fling <4 AMERICAN FARMER. 
—Ha. lb. 10a 11 con, Balt. ass. Ib. ; foot Persons having Farms or Stock for sale, will find it much 
123} H “do cured 14a 15 that can be relied upon, have in consequence of these solicitations thele ad heap w . ich to. 
le ered ty * janned and are now manufacturing HORSE POWERS, and | \*e!t advantage by calling on H.W. BOOL, licensed auctioneer 
Tox— a | mtidal'gs, dodo 124] WHEAT MACHINES, that embrace great strength of material, | F the state of Maryland ; his knowledge, derived from many years 
* Virgin, good, Ib. 15 a 16 | Shoulders,do do 114) simplicity of construction, and made in the most substanial manner. wal cen = a seco hs te = sales effected by hi 
Florida, 16a 17 | Lard, West.gBalt. 13 | Price for each Horse Power $100. Thrashing Machine $50, eaan hie ws —- y 1 a) , be of great advantage to such as may 
Alabama 17a 17%) Butter, Wes..No.3, 13 | Driving Band $10, or the whole complete for $160. ALSO.— ino > ities y+ — ao gees by him in various parts of 
Louisiana, pri. 152 18| do do “2, 15 | THRASHING MACHINES, mado to order, for four horse power, | the state, it! is good luck and certainly the most agreea- 
ippi a 17 do Giades “2, 20 | price $100 each. The above horse power can also be applied to peed ag —_ duty one ees particularly in Stocks of 
Feiraers— Cheese! in casks, lb. Yall Sriving the Sytabene oe Sam, Corn Sheller, Crush- Prod coe, Howsshokl ty van ey oy thing Shia Beers 
Aim. geese, Ib. 53 a 55 |Rrce—pr 100 Ib. 5 00a5 25 | or, Corn Mills, ant, Pope, So. sales of extensive establishments—and such as wish to d 
' : ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. . ‘ = send to town 
Fisu— : faur— iv. gr. bush. 35a00 dagicobnaie! laxpleenitlt Mananfacterers, D ” Light articles for sale, will find a capacious store and best efforts to give 
Shad, N 00 e 4 —s 
, No.1, tri. bl. 11 37 Sxenvs—Cloverdo. deena eaeng Mense eeanmnoaieda je 19. general satisfaction. H. W. BOOL, 60 Baltimore st. Baltimore. 
Herrings 5 25a 000 | Timothy do. 00 : . All letters post paid, will receive prompt answers—terms mod- 
Pigeon, Se— a ev = _ +4 8 FULL BRED puumhts snout HORN BULLS om ii oth aK 3 
a me “ie a Le Gon ete 65al 20 From 3 months to 3 years old—They are all of the best stock, | The ImrorTEep sHORT-HORN DURHAM BULL LLEWELYN 
woe hin I pe | 60al 00° | which their fine forms and size fully attest.—The pedigrees being Will stand this season at MOUNT PLEASANT, 2 
re : at = ‘Tons ayer No change too long for insertion, reference can be made to J. 8S. or 7‘ B. = miles ee een nian ne Valeting aperen, 
isto ER, for this and oth ticulars. ; adjoining the ale factory. 
Corn meal, kl. d. bbl. 4 484] Com., 1001b. 4 00a5 50 | “RINNE, Or Okan hore = He is & beautiful fashioneble roan, of fine sie and 


Brown & red 6 00a6 50 
Ground leaf ~7 00a9 00 
Or.to mid. col. 9 50a12 00 


do. . hhd, 00 00 
Chopped Rye 100!b. 2 25 
Ship stuff, bush. 38a 40 


horts, 23 | Col. to fine red’ 12al4 00 
Graw— | Yel. to fi. yel. 14 50a17 00 
Wheat, pri. red 1 15al 20} Wrappery, suitable for 

Rye 95a 00 segars, 10 00a20 00 
Corn, white 75 | Virginia 6 00al0 00 
do yellow 78 | Ohio 800a16 00 
Oats 54 | Kentucky 8 00al2 00 
Beans, white 2 00a2 25 St. Domingo 15 00a20 00 
Peas, black eye 1 37al 40 | Cuba. 18 00a20 00 
Navat Srorrs— WooLt— 


tch, bbl 2 12a2 25 Am. Sax. fleece, lb 60470 





Tar, 2 00 Full bid. Merino 50a60 
Prarister Paris— 13% do. - 40a45 
Cargo, ton, 3 50 native&4do. 35a40 
Ground, bbl. 1 50 pulled, lambs 35a374 
Svaars— unwashed 25a33 
Hav. wh. 100lb.103a12 00 | S. Ame. clean 25 
do brown 8 25a8 50 | Sheepskins, each 25a30 
‘N. Orleans 6a7 50 | Wacon rreiguTs— 
Lump, |b. 12a 128) To Pittsburgh, 100lb. 1 10 
Loaf, “ 15a 16! To Wheeling 1 75 





FOR SALE—4 PAIR PIGS, 
By Mr. Beltzhoover’s boar imported by Mr. Shepherd, and ont 
ofa sow. They are large and-handsome. Price $10 per 
pair, 510 6 weeksold. Apply toJ.S. & T.B. Skinner. j 26 St 


MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 
The subscriber is now prepared to contract for the delivery of 





50,000 Morus Multicaulis trees, in the fa!l, on liberal terms. Ad- 
Gress P. R. FREAS, 
je 26 3t Office of the Telegraph , Germantown, Pa. 





BALDWIN’S. PORTABLE PRESS. 

Mr. Paul, one of our most experienced and accomplished machi- 
nists, after.actual experiment on a small scale with Baldwin’s pack- 
ing machine, has no hesitation in saying that it will pack at least 
forty pounds of hay in the oe of one cubic foot, and this it will 
be warranted to do by the undersigned. From 500 to 1000 tons 
can be applied by the power of one horse. Nothing can 
the the jong™ consisting only of two toggle 

cog wheel. Drawings and a model may be seen 

t Barnum’s hotel on application to H. L. THISTLE, orto J. 8. 

SKINNER & SON, to whom I have given full power and the sole 

tod of the patent rights and machine for Maryland, 

Delaware and New Jersey. This machine may be 

<< with’equal facility to Cotton, Tobacco, making Cider, and 

cases where it is desirable to place the greatest weight or quan- 
tity in the smallest and most portable form. 

Applications for other states may be made also to J.S. Skinner 

or to the subscriber. H.L, a! on 


EVANS’ PATENT SELF-SHARPENING PLOUGH. 


Ploughs, which he will furnish at wholesale or retail on reasonable 

- terms, - He assures the public on the best possible authority, that 
one has oom hot any REAL.claim to the patent of the said sel(- 
in country, but Messrs. Cadwallader and O- 
and their patent (which is 8 or 9 years before it was 
A by B. Chenoweth) expired in April, it being da- 
. This information can be established to the sa- 
tisfaction one interested. by applying to the patent office at 


i a J.8. EASTNAN, 
. 36 West Pratt street. 
2) Mi ACE 4 5 SALE, 
‘ eo Short Horn Bull—milk white—warranted 
* ng Devon Bull and two Devon Heifers—in- 
quire of J. 8. or T. B. SKINNER. 
 Forsale, also inquire as 
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above, about 40 acres of land covered 







.. thousand rails and already on 
he s ear Drum and it is supposed 30. more may be 
| near t land will be sold a great bengnio—eoy 90 

an acre. © “i. Jane 











FOR SALE—A very pesiraBLe LOT, containing 
7 acres and 17 perches, very handsomely situated 34 miles from 
the city, in one of the best and most healthy neighborhoods in the 
vicinity of the city. For further eee of 
; J. 8S. SKINNER & SON. 
The above would bea good situation fora market garden. je 12 


NEW SEED STORE—sy THOMAS DENNY, 
(Next door in the rear of Dinsmore & Kyle,) fronting on Ellicott st. 
near Pratt street. 

Where he intends keeping (to suit all seasons) a full 
nd complete assortment of FIELD & GARDEN SEED, 
fresh and genuine, obtained from the first sources in the 
country, the latter the very best that can be had in this 
and other states of the union. 

GARDEN'‘and FARM TOOLS ofall kinds, assorted sizes, and 
most approved patterns. 

Agricultural Works of the very best American practical farming. 

SILK MANUALS, treating fully on the mode of cultivating the 
tree and rearing the worm, &c. &c. 

¢€% All orders by mail or otherwise will meet the earliest atien- 
tion upon the best terms. may 29 tf 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

John T. Durding & Co. encou by the favorsshown them in 
the past year, are determined to offer no article to their friends but 
such as they can warrant, made of the very best materials, finished 
in a superior manner, of the newest patterns, and at liberal prices. 

From John T. D.’s long experience in the manufacture of these 
articles he flatters himself that he can give entire satisfaction to 
those farmers, Commission Merchants, Captains and others who may 
favor him with their orders. J.T. D. & Co. wish especially to re- 
commend a lately improved and superior ‘‘Wheat Fan” as being ad- 
mirably adapted to clean effectually and fast—price $25 They in- 
vite the attention of the public to their stock of Castings for ploughs 
or machinery, by the Ib. orton atthe lowest prices. Also on sale, 
New York ploughs, No. 10 1-4 at 43, No. 11 1-4 at 325, No. 12 
1-4at $3 75. Repairsin general done with neatness and despatch. 

All orders for field and garden seeds, of the best kinds and fresh, 
will aleo be furnished at our Agricultural Establishment, upon the 
usual terms, by Thomas Denny, seedsman, Grant St. Balimore, 
rear of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle. may 


IMPROVED CORN SHELLER. 

Gentlemen-— Philadelphia, June 5th, 1839. 

The Corn sheller, which we have deposited with you for the pur- 
pose of introducing them to the farmers of the South, we confidently 
believe to be the only machine for that purpose which has yet 
been offered to the public, which wasan object to an extensive 
Corn grower.—The Sheller which we offer is capable of shelling 
180 Bush. per hour when pushed to its utmost capacity, but is 
waranted to shell 1000 Bushels a day without any extra effort; it 
leaves no corn upon the cob, and breaks no corn; the above facts 
may be easily established by a trial, which is what we rely upon, 
more than upon all we can say or represent by certificates, which 
might be sent you to any extent from respectable farmers who have 
used them in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Horse powers will be 
furnished with the machines when required, of the most approved 
kinds; farmers having wheat machines will not be under the necessi- 
ty of purchasing horse powers; the power required isa little less than 
or the common wheat machine. We shall forward to youa 
sample ofour Wheat machine and horse. power, which is the only 
one in general use in the wheat districts ; they are simple, compact 
and durablo, easily removed from place to place, and warranted to 
thrash two hundred bush. wheat per day with four horses. The 
above machines can be sent you at the shortest notice, as a large 
supply is kept constantly on hand, and will be warranted to do all 


that we have stated. 
CAPRON & MUIRHEAD, 
je 12 3 Easton, Northampton County, Pennsylvania. 


BALTIMORE COUNTY, To Wir: 

I hereby certify that Ephraim Berryman, of Baltimore county, 
brought before me, the subscriber, one of the Justices of the peace, 
in and for said county, this 3d day of June, 1839, as a stray, tres- 

ing upon his enclosures, a sorrel mare, 4 years old, about 14 
fonde high, with a small whie spot in her forehead; shod all round; 
racks and paces. Given under WM. FRUSH. 






















my hand 


The owner of the above described wane be pognaried te. prove 
property, pay charges and take heraway. _EPHR BERRYMAN, 
4 miles on the wn turnpi je 5 4te 





points, and clean neck and head; and, as will be 
seen by his pedigree, is as thorough and high bred an animal asis to 
be on either in es , TT 836; 

LEWELYN, roan, ved May 13, 1836; got by Maggot, 2238: 
bred by the Rev. H. Berry, d. Guy, by Mr. CWhitaker Norfolk, 
2377; g. d. Grizel, by Young Wartaby, 2812; gr. g. d. by ason of 
Dimple, 594 ; Sir Dimple’s sister was sold at Mr. é Colling’s sale 
for 410 guineas; gr. gr. g.d. by Mr. John Woodhouse’s roan bull Lay. 
ton, a son of Mr. Charge’s grey bull, 872, 

Cows will be attended to by John Hussey, herdsman, who will 
take every care of them while in his charge. ©Tzrms—Each cow 
will be charged $5. 

&#I have examined Llewelyn, and consider him eminently qual- 
ified to improve the native breed of cattle, as also to perpetuate, in 
purity, his own peculiarand noble race. To say to one acquaint. 
ed with the British herd book that he wasbred by the late Rev. 
Mr. Berry, is at once to pronounce his eulogy ; for it is well known 
that no one, since the time of the Collings’, has been more: emi- 
nently successful as a breeder in Europe, or contributed more to the 
improvement of British cattle. Epwp. P. Roperrs, 

may8 tf Ed. Farmer & Gardener. 


OVERSEER—A situation is wanted as Overseer, by a 
man who is recommended to the publisher of the Ame- 
rican Farmer, from a most respectable source, as possessing “‘much 
taste, judgment and experience in both the science and art of ag- 
riculture and horticulture, who is eminently qualified for such a sie 
tuation. He has for many years been an amateur in all the scien- 
ces of agricultural husbandry—and as men are most apt to excel 
in those professions for which they have a special attachment, he 
has acquired both taste and skill in these most honorable depart- 
ments of human labor, that in my judgment would make him a vas 
luable acquisition.”” Any gentleman in want of an overseer will 
please apply to S. Sands, Farmer office, if by letter, post paid. « 
je St 








FOR SALE, 

A valuable FARM of prime soil, on the Western Run in Balti- 
more-county, about two miles north west of the 14th mile stone 
ofthe Baltimore and York turnpike road, and the same distance 
from the depot of the Baltimore and Susquehanna rail road, at 
Cockey’s tavern, in a rich, highly cultivated and healthy tract of 
country. This farm contains from 260 to 270 acres, having s 
full proportion in wood, much of which is building timber, pecu- 
liarly valuable in that neighborhood; is in the best state of culti- 
vation; a considerable part in productive timothy meadow, and 
the residue of the arable land, not in grain, is well set in clover, the 
whole under good fencing, laid off into convenient fields, each of 
which is well watered. The farm has a large quarry of excellent 
building stone. There ate on the premises an apple orchard of se 
lect fruit trees, which seldom fail tobear abundantly; a valuable 
mill seat on the Western Run, with a race already dug. There is 
no location in the country more favorable for a grist mill, having 
the advantage of a richand thickly settled neighborhood, and @ 
good public road leading thence to the turnpike road. Buildings 
substantial and convenient, being a STONE DWELLING, and 
kitchen of two stories ; a large stone Switzer barn, with cedar roof 
and extensive stabling below; large hay house and stable for cattle; 
stone milk house near the dwelling, with a spring of fine never fail- 
ing water, with otherout-houses. On thecountry road near 
mill-seet a good house and shop for a mechanic, under rent to a 
good tenant. Itis well known the lands on the Western Ran are 
in 6very respeet equal, if not superior to any in the county. Ad- 
joining er near are the lands of Col. N. ley, Daniel Bosley, 


hos. Matthews and others. The water power, with about 20 acres © 


of land, is so situated that they may be detached and sold sepa- 

rately, without injury to the rest of the farm for agricultural pur- 

poses. Terms of sale will be liberal, Apply to 

NATHANIEL CHILDS, on the premises, 
WILLIAM J. WARD, Baltimore. 


FOR SALE, 


or to 





An imported BULL DOG—a rale critter, that will draw abaige 


er or bait a Bull! 

This d 
brindle, 18 months old, was bought at a very hi 
land, and sent to an eminent House in Liverpool, who sought 





best to be bad in the kingdom, as a token of gratitude to a friend’ 


For particulars and documents enquire of 


je 19. 


jotlieel 


will be a jewel to any one who may get him, he is a 
figure in ei 






J. §. & T. B. SKINNER. 
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